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way of speaking, which to any one with a heart, I think,
would have been as overcoming as it was to me.

This same carelessness about appearances seems to
us to be shown in Keble's theological position in his
later years.    A more logical, or a more plausible, but
a less thoroughly real man might easily have drifted
into Romanism.     There was much in the circum-
stances round him, in the admissions which he had
made, to lead that way; and his chivalrous readiness
to take the beaten or unpopular side would help the
tendency.    But he was a man who gave great weight
to his instinctive perception of what was right and
wrong; and he was also a man who, when he felt
sure of his duty, did not care a straw about what the
world thought of appearances, or required as a satis-
faction of seeming consistency.   In him was eminently
illustrated the characteristic strength and weakness of
English religion, which naturally comes out in that
form of it which is called Anglicanism;  that poor
Anglicanism, the butt and laughing-stock of all the
clever and high-flying converts to Rome, of all the
clever and high-flying Liberals, and of all those poor
copyists of the  first,  far from clever,  though very
high-flying, who now give themselves out as exclusive
heirs of the great name of Catholic; sneered at on
all sides as narrow, meagre, shattered, barren; which
certainly does not always go to the bottom of questions,
and is too much given to "hunting-up" passages for
catenas of precedents and authorities; but which yet
has a strange, obstinate, tenacious moral force in it;